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A Testimony of Folkestone Monthly Meeting, 
England, concerning Mary BAKER, who died 
at Dover, the 19th of Twelfth Month, 1851, 
aged 80 years ; a Minister 54 years. 


We feel constrained to issue a memorial re- 
specting this beloved friend, who, for a long 
course of years, evinced an earnest devotedness 
to the cause of her Divine Master. 

She was the daughter of Richard and Mary 


. Baker, and was born at Dover, in the county of 
“Kent, the 13th of Eighth month, 1771. Of her 


early life she has left no record, but has often 
been heard to remark, that from a circumstance 
which occurred when she was not more than four 
years old, her mind became deeply and lastingly 
impressed with the necessity of strictly adhering 
to the truth, from which she believed she never 
again deviated. She was of a very lively dispo- 
sition, yet was often favored with seasons of 
serious thoughtfulness. As she grew up, the 
love of dress tempted her to indulge in some 
things which she afterwards lamented; on this 
subject we find the following memorandum, 
written in her twenty-second year; Fourth 
month, 1793: “I was this morning favored to 
retire inward, wherein I had to feel the Divine 
presence to be near, and was led to pray that I 
might be willing to submit to anything that is 
allotted me; am anxiously thoughtful how I 
have deviated from the path of simplicity; for 
truly many things which I heretofore thought 
were within its bounds, appear to me now in a 
different light, and I am secretly exercised on 
this account, desiring to see more the inconsis- 
tency of things of this sort, and to be content 
with plain simple clothing, which I am confident 
best becomes a true Christian.” 

For about two years after this her health was 
very delicate, partly in consequence of the men- 
tal conflict she passed through, from an appre- 
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hension that it might be required of her publicly 
to testify of the ess of the Lord. Her first 
appearance in the ministry was in a Quarterly 
Meeting, in 1795, in these words, “Buy the 
truth, and sell it not ;” and after a time of deep 
exercise in the Women’s Meeting, she ventured 
on her knees. In allusion to these acts of dedi- 
cation, she says, “‘The sweet quietude I after- 
ward enjoyed was beyond words.” She was 
acknowledged a minister in the Tenth month, 
1797. Her religious labors were very much 
confined to the limits of her own Quarterly 
Meeting, through which she travelled several 
times, visiting the families and meetings. 

In the years 1815 and 1816, she paid similar 
visits in Buckinghamshire and Hertfordshire, and 
in Surrey and Sussex. These services appear to 
have been performed to her own peace and the 
comfort of her friends. 

She evinced a lively interest in the welfare of 
the rising generation, by many of whom she was 
much beloved. In 1813 she writes, “I hope I 
am not doing wrong in the company of young 
Friends, but I am often in it, from a desire to do 
them good, and wish to convince them that there 
is sufficient liberty in the Truth.” She was a 
zealous promoter of benevolent institutions, and 
it was her delight to administer to the necessities 
of the poor around her, either from her own 
small means or from the liberality of others. 

The first symptom of the complaint which ter- 
minated her life, appeared in the early part of 
1850, at which time it seemed doubtful whether 
her continuance would be long; but she was pre- 
served in much calmness and composure, remark- 
ing toa friend, “1 think I can say I have a good 
hope; I feel no condemnation; what a favor!” 
and afterwards, “I hope I do not feel too light- 
hearted, but I am preserved from being gloomy, 
though I feel the prospect before me to be an 
awful one.” “I have been looking over my 
past life; great things have not been required of 
me, but I have desired faithfully to occupy the 
one talent, and not to bury it in the earth, or 
hide it in a napkin, yet I can only say I am an 
unprofitable servant, and if I am accepted, it 
will be all of mercy, all of free grace.” 

At another time she said, “1 cannot see how 
my illness may terminate, nor am I anxious 
about it; all I desire is, that I may have oil in 
the vessel, and my lamp burning, that when the 
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midnight cry is heard, I may be prepared to en- 
ter in with the Bridegroom ;’’ adding, “ I have no 
righteousness of my own to boast of, all is as 
filthy rags; I,want to be clothed upon with the 
righteousness of Christ—to have on the wedding 
garment.” 

Again. “Oh, what a favor to be kept from 
being cast down; I want to comfort all, to 
strengthen all, to encourage all to be faithful to 
the measure of grace received, and to prove to 
others where my support is, even in Him who 
was the stay of my youth, and is now the staff of 
my old age.” 

During this illness her heart was remarkably 
enlarged in love: she said she never felt more 
for her relations. and friends, and not for them 
only, but for Christians of all denominations— 
for all who love the Lord Jesus. At a later 
period, sending a message to a friend, she said, 
‘‘Tell him I love everybody for the dear Saviour’s 
sake, who gave himself for us that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity.” She remarked, 
“What an inexpressible mercy it was, to be 
enabled patiently to wait, and quietly to hope; 
that she was wonderfully supported, and seemed 
to be living upon the promises, which were one 
after another brought to mind.” Although this 
illness left her in a very feeble state of health, 
she was able during the following summer fre- 
quently to attend meetings about home both for 
worship and discipline, a privilege she greatly 


prized ; and she was often concerned earnestly to 
press upon her friends to be diligent in the per- 


Yormance of this duty. In the Ninth month, 
1851, another sudden and alarming attack again 
reduced her strength; recovering from a fit of 
faintness, she petitioned for support and guid- 
ance during the few remaining steps she had to 
tread, and that she might be finally received into 
rest and peace. In the evening, alluding to this 
seizure, she remarked, “Another warning, ano- 
ther loosening of the tender tie that binds me to 
the earth, another loud call to be ready.” 

Her exhaustion at this time was very affecting 
to witness; and looking at her nieces, she said, 
“‘ Weep not for me; my desire is to wait all the 
days of my appointed time till my change comes; 
I try to look for help from whence I have re- 
ceived it before, and I am not now forsaken. I 
can sing of the mercies of the Lord, and speak 
of his wonderful works; I have trusted in Him 
and found safety.”” Contrary to the expectation 
of herself and friends, she again rallied a little, 
rode out, and got to meeting a few times. The 
last six weeks was a time of great conflict from 
bodily infirmity; and feeling the mind at some 
seasons partake of the depression, she said, “ The 
enemy is very busy, he tries to take advantage of 
my weakness; -I find the warfare must be main- 
tained to the end.” 

The 8th of the Twelfth month, being very ill, 
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the pearl gates will soon be open, even for me, 
unworthy as I am.” “Let patience have her per- 
fect work, that I may be perfect and entire, 
wanting nothing.” She then supplicated, “ Hea- 
venly Father, be pleased to be very near me, for 
I am brought very low. Oh! cover me with thy 
feathers and under thy wings I will trust ; whom 
have I in Heaven but thee, or in all the earth 
that I desire beside thee? Thou art my strong 
Rock in the day of trouble, and my Refuge.” 
One of her nieces being about to leave her for 
the night, she said, “Do not, dear, be anxious 
about me; the messenger on the pale horse may 
come in an unexpected moment, and I may be 
gone in the twinkling of an eye, but the Com- 
forter will, I believe, be with you and with me; 
the everlasting arms will be underneath to sup- 
port us all.” 

After passing a very restless night, she was 
more quiet in the morning, and being asked how 
she felt, she sweetly replied, “I am leaning on 
my Saviour’s breast.”” Having taken some nou- 
rishment, she repeated, “They shall hunger no 
more, nor thirst any more, neither shall the sun 
light on them nor any heat, for the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, 
and shall lead them to living fountains of water, 
and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” On the 16th her breathing was so op- 
pressed, that she thought herself going, and said, 
“Tt feels an awful moment, O! that I could feel 
confidence ;” after a pause, she added, “ He is 
my Shepherd, his everlasting arm will support 
me ;” and “though I pass through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me, thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” She now appeared fast sinking, 
and said several times, “Oh! that I had wings 
like a dove, then would I fly away and be for 
ever at rest.” On its being remarked that she 
was longing to be gone, she replied, “In the 
right time, which will soon come; the work is 
nearly done,” and then added, “ Passing from 
death unto life; Oh! Death, where is thy sting? 
Oh! Grave, where is thy victory?” She took 
an affectionate leave of her nieces, after which 
she appeared not to notice anything around her, 
but her hands were often clasped in the attitude 
of prayer. Her last audible words were, “ My 
flesh and my heart faileth, but God is the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” 
She very quietly breathed her last, and was, we 
reverently believe, gathered into the heavenly 
garner, as a shock of corn fully ripe. 


Toe War Dents of the European nations 
amount to $100,000,000,000. It would require 
the labor of four millions of men, at $150 per 
annum, to pay the interest of this sum at six per 
cent. To pay the principal, it would be necessa- 


she remarked, in allusion to the trying nature of | ry to levy a tax of at least $100 on every inhabi- 


her complaint, “It matters little: it seems as if' 


tant of the globe. 
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SPEECH OF SAMUEL BOWLY, 


At the Anniversary of the Scottish Temperance 
League, held at Glasgow, on the 12th of 
Seventh Month, 1852. 


Samuel Bowly said he appeared among them 
as a representative of the National Temperance 
Society. Union is strength—and he came for 
the purpose of shaking hands with them on this 
great question. The subject on which he was to 
address them was—“ The influence exercised by 
the more wealthy and educated classes on the 
temperance reformation.” He had advocated 
temperance for the last sixteen or seventeen 
years. He had spent much of his time and 
hundreds of his money, in the advocacy of tee- 
total principles; and if he had done no more 
than his duty, was it not matter of wonder that 
so few of the upper classes followed in the same 
course? It was no more his duty than it was 
that of others. They were bound by the law of 
Christian love to do all in their power to mitigate 
the distress around them. He was surprised that 
the richer classes had been so slow to give up 
the one luxury from among the thousands which 
they possess, for the sake of the poorer classes. 
He was convinced of this, that if the influential 
classes remain away from this cause, they could 
not expect it to make much progress among the 
poorer. The richer classes seem to think that 
their using strong drink could have no effect 
upon those beneath them in the social scale. 
They forgot, however, that only the thickness of 
a door was between them and the very lowest. 
Their drinking wine at the dinner-table influ- 
enced their servants, who were witnesses of this. 
These, in imitation of their masters, used strong 
drink ; and thus, through them, the influence of 
their masters was carried down to the very lowest 
of human society. It will be difficult to get the 
servants to become tectotalers, so long as the ex- 
ample of moderate-drinking masters is before 
them. A country gentleman once sent his ser- 
vant to him with a line, stating that the servant 
was about to be discharged for drunkenness, but 
that he would be retained if he produced a cer- 
tificate from him (S. Bowly) that he had taken 


individuals in his own employment, and they had 
stood firm, but he questioned if this would have 
been the case had he not been a teetotaler him- 
self. If our magistrates would only come upon 
the platform to prevent crime, it would be better 
than to sit on the bench to punish it. He found 
the magistrates rolling into town in their car- 
riages, at one time to the Quarter Sessions, in 
order to punish crime, and at another, they came 
in the very same way to license public houses, 
to prepare another batch of criminals for them 
to punish. He once had the misfortune to be 
chairman of a railway company. He remem- 
bered a policeman coming to him and telling 
him how one of the drivers on the line had been 
put out of a low public-house, at a late hour 
in the evening, and boasted of the speed at 
which he would go to such a town. No one is 
able to tell when a driver is drunk or incapable 
of taking charge of his engine, and the conse- 
quence is, that from this cause great loss of life 
had resulted. He would like to ask who would 
not rather have a teetotaler driver than a drunken 
one? He had used his influence to get the 
drivers to become teetotalers, but he found that 
to keep them teetotal, the stokers must become 
so too. Who was to look after them? The clerk, 
and he must be teetotal too. And who appoints 
the secretary? The directors, and it follows that 
they should be teetotalers too. If the higher 
would not lead the way, they could not expect 
the poorer to follow. He remembered travelling 
with a working man in a railway carriage from 
Norwich. The man had lost his wife; he was 
disconsolate, and to put heart in him to go 
through the ordeal of the first time meeting with 
his weeping and afflicted relatives, he had taken 
a small bottle of wine or spirits. He (8. B.) had 
observed him, and when he first saw him about 
to partake of the hurtful drug, he affectionately 
interposed and warned him of the evil. But 
what weight would his advice have had, if after 
giving it, he had gone into the first station house 
and taken a glass himself? Why, my fellow- 
traveller would have said, “Oh, that man has 
never been in trouble—he does not know what it 
is—yet he does the very thing against which he 
the pledge. This was done, and John was re-| advises me.” Talk about speaking to the people, 
tained; and when some time after, he visited | about preaching to the people; the best way is 
the gentleman’s country-seat on a gala day, he | to teach the people byexample. But the higher 
was glad to see this man’s wife, a well-dressed, | classes themselves did not escape the ravages 
good-looking woman, dealing out to those col-| caused by the use of strong drink. Among them 
lected together, the repast provided for them; | the cases of suffering from this cause were kept 
and he reflected with pleasure on the thought | out of sight, so that, while there has been much 
that he might have saved this woman from ruin. | suffering, it has been unknown to their neighbors. 
Alas! however, the man fell again, and he lost | He once received a note from a minister, stating 
his situation. What might the example of the | that a certain merchant’s wife was so given to 
master not have done for this man? He found | liquor that a separation was determined on. The 
it difficult to preserve the servants of those mas- | intention of the merchant was to send her to Jer- 
ters who would not give up the wine themselves. | sey, where she would have access to as much 
They might become abstainers, but from the | drink as she desired, at a cheap rate, and thus 
power, he had no doubt, of their masters’ exam- | she would eventually destroy herself. The clergy- 
ple, they fell away again. He had reclaimed ' man asked if nothing could bedone. He (S. B.) 
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said he thought there could. He got the lady 
into a teetotal family (and he was thankful that 
such families were not difficult to find,) where 
she remained twelve months, and now she is re- 
stored to her husband, enlivening his home, and 
honoring the station in which she moves. Yet 
she is not out of danger. Her husband still 
keeps the wine-bottle for his friends; he cannot 
think to give it up on that account; and thus, 
by the moderate drinking usages of society, his 
all but ruined wife was still kept i in danger. He 
could mention another instance—the wife, and a 
born lady, of a professional man, who actually 
had to go to the work-house because of the con- 
duct of her husband. Now, he would ask, would 
any man who knew such things come forward 
and defend moderate drinking? The great ob- 
stacle to be overcome with the upper classes, was 
the fear which they had of the ridicule of their 
moderate-drinking friends were they becoming 
total abstainers. They could not bear to be 
laughed at. But surely, if they could find men 
with physical courage to stand and be shot at, 
they would surely be able to find men with the 
requisite moral courage to stand and be laughed 
at. Having alluded to the responsibility of the 
parent in this matter, S. B. stated that he would 
not be afraid of any child of his being taught 
drinking by his getting into the company of the 
intemperate, neither would he be much afraid of 
his being taken with the inebriating cup by what 
he saw in those who occasionally were the worse 
of drink. The company in which he would be 
most afraid of his child becoming a drinker, was 
that of the man who backed his drinking by so- 
briety and godliness. There was more danger 
in such company than anywhere else, and it is 
from this cause he would urge the sober drinker 

to come to the side of abstinence. After enter- 
ing into some further arguments against moderate 
drinking, 8. B. concluded by inviting the League 
to send deputations to the influential classes of 
this city, and if they won’t join the temperance 
movement, then let them appear on this platform 
and show the evil that the teetotalers had done. 
Let them show their reason why they won’t join 
us. The hour was come when they must have 
the influential classes going along with them 
heartily and zealously. He rejoiced at the large 
meeting he had had this night the privilege of 
addressing, whilst he thanked them for the most 
patient hearing they had given him.— Scottish 
Temperance Review, for 8th Month, 1852. 


FORCED BENEFITS. 


THE maxim, that men may safely be left to 
seek their own interest, and are sure to find it, 
appears to require some slight qualification, for 
nothing can be more certain, than that men are 
often the better of things which have been forced 
upon them. Those who advocate the idea in its 
rigor, forget that there are such things as igno- 
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rance and prejudice in the world, and that most 
men only become or continue actively industrious 
under the pressure of necessity. The vast advan- 
tages derived from railway communication afford 
a ready instance of people being benefited against 
their will. At the bare proposal to run a line 
through their lands, many proprietors were thrown 
into a frenzy of antagonism; and whole towns 
petitioned that they might not be contaminated 
with the odious thing. In spite of remonstrances, 
and at a vast cost, railways were made; and we 
should like to know where opponents are now to 
be found. Demented land-proprietors are come 
to their senses; and even recalcitrant Oxferd is 
glad of a line to itself. 

Cases of this kind suggest the curious conside- 
ration, that many remarkable benefits now expe- 
rienced were never sought for or contemplated by 
the persons enjoying them, but came from an- 
other quarter, and were at ‘first only grudgingly 
submitted to. A singular example happens to 
eall our attention. There is a distillery in the 
west of Scotland, where it has been found conye- 
nient to establish a dairy upon a large scale, for 
the purpose of consuming the refuse of the grain. 
Seven hundred cows are kept there; and a pro- 
fitable market is found for their milk in the city 
of Glasgow. That the refuse of the cow-houses 
might be applied to a profitable purpose, a large 
farm was added to the concern, though of such 
land as an amateur agriculturist would never have 
selected for his experiments. Thus there was a 
complete system of economy at this distillery; a 
dairy to convert the draff into milk, and a farm 
to insure that the soil from the cows might be 
used upon the spot. But, as is so generally seen 
in this country, the liquid part of the refuse from 
the cow-houses was neglected. It was allowed to 
run into a neighboring canal; and the proprietors 
would have been contented to see it so disposed 
of for ever, if that could have been permitted. 
It was found, however, to be a nuisance, the very 
fishes being poisoned by it. The proprietors of 
the canal threatened an action fer the protecticn 
of their property, and the conductors of the dairy 
were forced to bethink them of some plan by whic ih 
they should be enabled to dispose of the noxious 
matter without injury to their neighbors. They 
could at first hit upon no other than that of cart- 
ing away the liquid to the fields, and there spread- 
ing it out as manure. No doubt, they expected 
some benefit from this procedure; and, had they 
expected much, they might never have given the 
canal company any trouble. But the fact is, 
they expected so little benefit, that they would 
never have willingly taken the trouble of employ- 
ing their carts for any such purpose. To their 
surprise, the benefit was such as to make their 
lean land superior in productiveness to any in the 
country. They were speedily encouraged to make 
arrangements at some expense for allowing the 
manure in a diluted form to flow by a regular 
system of irrigation over their fields. The origi- 
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nal production has thus been increased fourfold. 
The company, finding no other measure necessary, 
now dispose of the solid kind arising from the 
dairy, among the neighboring farmers, who still 
follow the old arrangements in the management 
of their cows. The sum of £600 is thus yearly 
gained by the company, being not much less than 
the rent of the farm. If to this we add the value 
of the extra produce arising from the land, we 
shall have some idea of the advantage derived by 
this company from having been put under a little 
compulsion. 

An instance, perhaps even more striking, was 
supplied a few years ago by certain chemical 
works which vented fumes noxious to a whole 
neighborhood. Being prosecuted for the nuisance, 
the proprietors were forced to make flues of great 
length, through which the fumes might be con- 
ducted to a considerable distance. The conse- 
quence was surprising. A new kind of deposit 
was formed in the interior of the flues, and from 
this a large profit was derived. The sweeping of 
a chimney would sometimes produce several thou- 
sand pounds. At the same time, nothing can be 
more certain than that this material, but for the 
threat of prosecution, would have been allowed to 
continue poisoning the neighborhood, and, conse- 
quently, not yielding one penny to the proprietors 
of the works.* 

It has pleased Providence to order that from 
all the forms of organic life there shall arise a 
refuse which is offensive to our senses, and inju- 
rious to health, but calculated, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to prove highly beneficial tous. The 
offensiveness and noxiousness look very much like 
a direct command from the Author of Nature, to 
do that which shall turn the refuse to a good ac- 
count—namely, to bury it in the earth. Yet, 
from sloth and negligence, it is often allowed to 
cumber the surface, and there do its evil work in- 
stead. An important principle is thus instanced 
—the essential identity of Nuisance and Waste. 
Nearly all the physical annoyances we are sub- 
jected to, and nearly all the influences that are 
operating actively for our hurt, are simply the 
exponents of some chemical solecism, which we 
are, through ignorance or indifference, committing 
or permitting. There is here a double evil—a 
positive and a negative. When the Londoner 
groans at the smokiness of his streets, and the 
particles of soot he finds spread over his shirt, his 
toilet-table, and every nice article of furniture he 
possesses, he has the additional vexation of know- 
ing, that the smoke and soot should have been 
serving a useful purpose ds fuel. When he passes 
by a railway over the tops of the houses in some 
mean suburb, and looks down with horror and 
disgust on the pools and heaps of filth which are 


* The ee of this article, and the hove enti are de- 
rived from a valuable memoir just published by the Board 
of Health, with reference to the practical application of 
sewage water and town manures to agricultural produc- 
tion. 
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allowed to encumber the yards, courts, and nar- 
row streets of these localities, to the destruction 
of the health of the inhabitants, he has a second 
consideration before him, that all these matters 
ought to be in the care of some easy-acting sys- 
tem, by which, removed to the fields, they should 
be helping to create the means of life, instead of 
death. We never can look upon a great factory 
chimney pouring forth its thick column of smoke, 
without a twin grief—for the disgust it creates, 
and the good that is lost by it. Properly, that 
volatile fuel should be doing duty in the furnace, 
and effecting a saving to the manufacturer, instead 
of rendering him and his concerns a nuisance to 
all within five miles. 

Troublesome as these nuisances are, there is 
such an inaptitude to new plans, that they might 
go on for ever, if an interference should not come 
in from some external quarter. It matters little 
whence the interference comes, so that the end 
be effected. We cannot, however, view the pro- 
ceedings of a Board of Health in ordering cleanly 
arrangements, or those of a municipal council 
putting down factory smoke, without great in- 
terest, for we think we there see part, and an im- 
portant one too, of the great battle of Civilization 
against Barbarism. And this interest is deepened 
when we observe the benefits which Barbarism 
usually derives from its own defeats. The fac- 
tory-owner, for instance, will find that, in apply- 
ing an apparatus by which smoke may be pre- 
vented, he will not merely be sparing his neigh- 
bors a great annoyance, but economising fuel to 
an extent which must more than repay the outlay. 
By repressing nuisance, he will be in the same 
measure repressing waste.* Were there, in like 

manner, a general measure for enforcing the re- 
moval of refuse from the neighborhood of human 
habitations, the rate-payers would in due time see 
blessed effects from the compulsion to which they 
had been subjected. Their groans would be suc- 
ceeded by gladness, and they would thank the 
legislators who had slighted their remonstrances. 
When the cholera approached in 1849, our British 
Board of Health ordered a general cleaning out 
of stables, and a daily persistence in the practice. 
It was complained of as a great hardship; but the 
Board ascertained that owners of valuable race- 
horses cause their stables to be thoroughly cleaned 
daily, as a practice necessary for the health of the 
animals; the Board, therefore, very properly in- 
sisted on forcing this benefit upon the proprietors 
of horses generally. Can we doubt that a similar 
policy might be followed with the like good con- 
sequences at all times, and with regard to the 
habitations of men as well as horses? 

It would thus appear, that men may really be 
allowed a too undisturbed repose in their views 


* We understand that this has been the case with fac- 
tory-owners at Manchester who have applied the smoke- 
preventing apparatus. The saving from such an appa- 
ratus in the office where this sheet is printed, appears to 
be about 5 per cent.; an ample equivalent for the outlay. 
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and maxims, and, if always left to seek their own 
interests, would often fail to find the way. If, 
indeed, it were true that men are sure to find out 
their own interest, no country should be behind 
another in any of the processes or arts necessary 
for the sustenance and comfort of the people; 
whereas we know the contrary to be the case. If 
it were true, there should be no class in our own 
country willing to sit down with the dubious bene- 
fits of monopoly, instead of pushing on for the 
certain results of enlightened competition. It 
could only be true at the expense of the old pro- 
verb, that necessity is the mother of invention; 
for do we not every day see men submitting idly 
and languidly to evils which can just be borne? 
whereas, if these were a little greater, and there- 
fore insupportable, they would at once be reme- 
died. Animpulse ab extra seems in a vast num- 
ber of instances to be necessary, to promote the 
good of both nations and individuals. Now, 
whether this shall come in the ordinary course of 
things, and be recognised as necessity, or from 
an enlightened power having a certain end, gener- 
ally beneficial, in view, does not appear to be of 
much consequence, provided only we can be toler- 
ably well assured against the abuses to which all 
power is liable. It may be well worthy of con- 
sideration, whether, in this country, we have not 
carried the principle of Jaissez faire, or leave us 
alone, a little too far in certain matters, where 
some gentle coercion would have been more likely 
to benefit all concerned.—Chambers’ Journal. 





FREEDOM NATIONAL; SLAVERY SECTIONAL. 
(Continued from page 78 ) 


“ At a later day, a discussion ensued on the 
clause touching the African slave trade, which 
reveals the definitive purposes of the Convention. 
From the report of Mr. Madison we learn what 
was said. Elbridge Gerry, of Massachusetts, 
‘ thought we had nothing to do with the conduct 
of the States as to slavery, but we ought to be 
careful not to give any sanction to it.’ Accord- 
ing to these words, he regarded slavery as sec- 
tional, and would not make it national. Roger 
M. Sherman, of Connecticut, ‘was opposed to 
any tax on slaves imported, as making the mat- 
ter worse, because it implied they were property.’ 
He would not have slavery national. After de- 
bate, the subject was committed to a committee 
of eleven, who subsequently reported a subst’iute, 
authorizing ‘a tax on such migration or importa- 
tion, at a ratenot exceeding the average of duties 
laid on imports.’ This language, classifying per- 
sons with merchandise, seemed to imply a recog- 
nition that they were property. Mr. Sherman 
at once declared himself ‘against this part, as 
acknowledging men to be property, by taxing 
them as such under the character of slaves.’ Mr. 
Gorham ‘thought Mr. Sherman should consider 
the duty not as implying that slaves are property, 







but asa discouragement to the importation of 


them.’ Mr. Madison, in mild juridical phrase, 
‘thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution 
the idea that there could be property in man.’ 
After discussion, it was finally agreed to make 
the clause read : ‘ But a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten dol- 
lars for each person.’ 

“The difficulty seemed then to be removed, 
and the whole clause was adopted. This record 
demonstrates that the word ‘persons’ was em- 
ployed in order to show that slaves, everywhere 
under the Constitution, were always to be re- 
garded as persons, and not as property, and thus 
to exclude from the Constitution all idea that 
there can be property in man.” 


After repeating the celebrated passage in the 
Declaration of Independence, in which life and 
liberty are declared to be unalienable rights, he 
adds : 


“ But this does not stand alone. There is 
another national act of similar import. On the 
successful close of the Revolution, the Continen- 
tal Congress, in an address to the people, repeated 
the same lofty truth. ‘Let it be remembered,’ 
said the Nation again, “that it has ever been the 
pride and the boast of America, that the rights 
for which she has contended were the rights of 
human nature. By the blessing of the Author 
of these rights, they have prevailed over all oppo- 
sition, and FORM THE BAsIs of thirteen inde- 
pendent States.’ Such were the acts of the Na- 
tion in its united capacity. Whatever may be 
the privileges of States in their individual capa- 
cities, within their several local jurisdictions, no 
power can be attributed to the Nation, in the 
absence of positive, unequivocal grant, inconsist- 
ent with these two national declarations. Here, 
sir, is the national heart, the national soul, the 
national will, the national voice, which must in- 
spire our interpretation of the Constitution, and 
enter into and diffuse itself through all the na- 
tional legislation. Thus again is freedom na- 
tional. 

“ Beyond these is a principle of the common 
law, clear and indisputable, a supreme rule of 
interpretation from which, in this case, there can 
be no appeal. In any question under the Con- 
stitution every word is to be construed in favor of 
liberty. This rule, which commends itself to the 
natural reason, is sustained by time-honored 
maxims of our early jurisprudence. Blackstone 
aptly expresses it, when he says, that ‘ the law is 
always ready to catch at anything in favor of 
liberty.’ The rule is repeated in various forms : 
Favors are to be amplified; hateful things to be 
restrained. The law of England is a law of 
mercy. The laws of England in every case shew 
favor to liberty. And this sentiment breaks forth 
in natural, though intense force, in the maxim : 
He is to be judged impious and cruel who docs 
not favor liberty. Reading the Constitution in 
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the admonition of these rules, again I say free- 
dom is national.” 

“ From a learned Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the United States we learn the same lesson. 
Justice McLean says: ‘If slaves are considered 
in some of the States as merchandise, that cannot 
divest them of the leading and controlling quality 
of persons by which they are designated in the 
Constitution. The character of property is given 
them by the local law. This law is respected, 
and all rights under it are protected by the Fede- 
ral authorities: but the Constitution acts upon 
slaves as PERSONS, and not as property” * * 
‘The power over slavery belongs to the States 
respectively. It is local in its character, and in 
its effects.’ ”’ 

“On the thirtieth of April, 1789, the organi- 
zation of the Government was completed, by the 
inauguration of the first President. At this mo- 
ment, when Washington took his first oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States, 
the National Ensign, nowhere within the national 
territory, covered a single slave. Then, indeed, 
was slavery sectional and freedom national.” 

The Senator then presents to our view a num- 
ber of the conspicuous political characters of that 
day, Washington, Hamilton, J ay, Jefferson, Pat- 
rick Henry, and W. Pinkney, whose united voices 
bore testimony to the iniquity of slavery, though 
some of them were themselves involved in the 
practice. To these were added the declarations 
of numerous religious and literary associations, 
all denouncing the system of slavery in unequivo- 
cal terms. Among them we find B. Franklin, 
in one of the jlast acts of his long and eventful 
life, annexing his signature, as President of the 
Pennsylvania Abolition Society, to a memorial 
to the first Congress, urging them to step “to 
the very verge of the power vested in them, for 
discouraging every species of traffic in the per- 
sons of our fellow-men.” 

At the first session of Congress the following 
amendment to the Constitution was recommended 
to the States, and subsequently adopted by them: 

“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited by it 
to the States, are reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

On this he justly remarks: “ Beyond all ques- 
tion the National Government, ordained by the 
Constitution, is not general or universal; but 
special and particular. It is a government of 
limited powers. It has no power which is not 
delegated. specially is this clear with regard 
to an institution like slavery. The Constitution 
contains no power to make a king or to support 
kingly rule. With similar reason it may be 
said, that it contains no power to make a slave or 
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to support a system of slavery. The absence of 
all such power is hardly more clear in one case 
than in the other. 

“ At the risk of repetition, but for the sake of 
clearness, review now this argument, and gather 
it together. Considering that slavery is of such 
an offensive character that it can find sanction 
only in ‘ positive law,’ and that it has no such 
‘ positive’ sanction in the Constitution ; that the 
Constitution, according to its preamble, was or- 
dained ‘to establish justice’ and ‘secure the 
blessings of liberty ;’ that, in the Convention 
which framed it, and also elsewhere at the time, 
it was declared not to sanction slavery; that, ac- 
cording to the Declaration of Independence and 
the Address of the Continental Congress, the 
Nation was dedicated to ‘liberty’ and the ‘rights 
of human nature ;’ that, according to the princi- 
ples of the common law, the Constitution must 
be interpreted openly, actively, and perpetually, 
for freedom ; that, according to the decision of 
the Supreme Court, it acts upon slaves, not as 
property, but as PERSONS; that, at the first or- 
ganization of the National Government, under 
Washington, slavery had no national favor, and 
existed nowhere beneath the national flag, or on 
the national territory, but was openly condemned 
by the Nation, the Church, the Colleges, and 
Literature of the time ; and, finally, that, accord- 
ing to an amendment of the Constitution, the 
National Government can only exercise powers 
delegated to it, among which there is none to sup- 
port slavery ; considering these things, it is im- 
possible to avoid the single conclusion that 
slavery is in no respect a national institution, and 
that the Constitution nowhere upholds property 
in man. 

“ But there is one other provision of the Con- 
stitution, which I have reserved to this stage, not 
so much from its superior importance, but be- 
cause it may fitly stand by itself. This alone, if 
practically applied, would carry freedom to all 
within its influence. It is an amendment pro- 
posed by the first Congress, as follows : 

“No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law. 

“ Under this egis the liberty of every person 
within the national jurisdiction is unequivocally 
placed. I say of every person. Of this _there 
can be no question. he word ‘person’ in the 
Constitution embraces every human being within 
its sphere, whether Caucasian, Indian, or Afri- 
ean, from the President to the slave. Show me 
a person, no matter what his condition, or race, 
or color, within the national jurisdiction, and I 
confidently claim for him this protection. The 
natural meaning of the clause is clear, but a sin- 
gle fact of its history places it in the broad light 
of noon. As originally recommended by North 
Carolina and Virginia, it was restrained to the 
freeman. Its language was, ‘ No freeman ought 
to be deprived of his life, liberty, or property, 
but by the law of the land.’ In rejecting this 
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limitation, the authors of the amendment revealed 
their purpose, that no person under the National 
Government, of whatever character, shall be de- 
prived of liberty without due process of law; 
that is, without due presentment, indictment, or 
other judicial proceedings. Here, by this amend- 
ment, is an express guaranty of personal liberty, 
and an express prohibition against its invasion 
anywhere, at least within the national jurisdic- 
tion. 

“Apply these principles, and slavery will 
again be as when Washington took his first oath 
as President. The Union Flag of the Republic 
will become once more the flag of freedom, and 
at all points within the national jurisdiction will 
refuse to cover a slave. Beneath its beneficent 
folds, wherever it is carried, on land or sea, 
slavery will disappear, like darkness under the 
arrows of the ascending sun—like the spirit of 
evil before the angel of the Lord. 

“Tn all national territories slavery will be im- 
possible. 

“On the high seas, under the national flag, 
slavery will be impossible. 

“Tn the District of Columbia slavery will in- 
stantly cease. 

“Inspired by these principles, Congress can 
give no sanction to slavery by the admission of 
new slave States. 

‘“‘Nowhere under the Constitution, can the 
nation, by legislation or otherwise, support slave- 
ry, hunt slaves, or hold property in man. 

“Such are my sincere convictions. According 
to the Constitution, as I understand it, in the 
light of the past and of its true principles, there 
is no other conclusion which is rational or tena- 
ble ; which does not defy the authoritative rules 
of interpretation ; which does not falsify indispu- 
table facts of history ; which does not affront the 
public opinion in which it had its birth; and 
which does not dishonor the memory of the 
fathers. And yet these convictions are now 
placed under formal ban by the politicians of the 
hour. The generous sentiments which filled the 
early patriots, and which impressed upon the 
government they founded, as upon the coin they 
circulated, the image and superscription of 
LrBerty, have lost their power. The slave- 
masters, few in number, amounting to about 
300,000, according to the recent census, have 
succeeded in dictating the policy of the National 
Government, and have written slavery on its 
front. And now an arrogant and unrelenting 
ostracism is applied, not only to all who express 
themselves against slavery, but to every man who 
is unwilling to be the menial of slavery. A novel 
test for office is introduced, which would have 
excluded all the fathers of the Republic—even 
Washington, Jefferson, and Franklin! Startling 
it may be; but indisputable. Could these re- 
vered statesmen once again descend upon earth, 
and mingle in our affairs, not one of them could 
receive a nomination from the National Conven- 


tion of either of the two old political parties. 
Out of the convictions of their hearts and the 


utterances of their lips against slavery they 
would be condemned. 


(To be continued.) 





FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 23, 1852. 
We present to our readers, this week, two arti- 

cles on the subject of inebriating liquors. The 
address to the tax-payers, with the introductory 
remarks, was intended for insertion in our paper 
of last week, but was excluded by other matter. 
It is greatly to be regretted that the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors, to be used as a 
beverage, should still be tolerated and indulged, 
both by our laws and by public opinion. As a 
source of revenue its value is worse than nugatory; 
for the small sums thrown into the treasury, by 
the license on their sale, constitutes a small por- 
tion of the expenditures arising from their use. To 
plead a right to disseminate articles so pernicious 
as intoxicating liquors are proved to be, seems 
something like pleading a right to scatter the 
seeds of cholera and plague, supposing that pos- 
sible, for the sake of promoting the interests of 
sextons and undertakers. 

The remarks of Samuel Bowly, though addressed 
to an assembly on the other side of the Atlantic, 
are worthy of very serious attention. It is vain for 
the wealthy and influential classes of the com- 
munity to expect much advantage from their efforts 
to exclude drunkenness, and the pauperism to 
which it leads, while they indulge themselves in 
the frequent though moderate use of the inebriat- 
ing draught. It is the respectable and moderate 
drinker, not the degraded sot, that gives counte- 
nance to a habit which prepares the way for beastly 
intoxication. 

If the whole community were divided into two 
classes, clearly and strongly distinguished ; one 
consisting of such as are entirely abstemious from 
inebriating liquids, and the other of degraded and 
hopeless sots, few parents would probably feel 
much apprehension of their sons falling into habits 
of intemperance. The lesson which the Lacede- 
monians are said to have taught their children, by 
causing their slaves to get drunk, would be suffi- 
ciently impressed on the juvenile class. 


Battiwore Yearty Meetinc.—By a letter from 
a friend, written on the evening of the 18th inst., 
we are informed that the Yearly Meeting of minis- 
ters and elders convened at Baltimore on Seventh- 
day, the 16th instant, when there were present 
from other Yearly Meetings, Cordelia Bayes, from 
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London ; Joseph Haviland, Daniel B. Haviland, 
and Bersheba G. Herendeen, from New York 
Yearly Meeting; Phebe C. Hains, and Eli Hains, 
(an elder,) from Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

On the morning of the 18th the Yearly Meeting 
commenced, when, Richard H. Thomas, the clerk 
appointed last year, being absent on account of 
indisposition, Hugh Balderston was called to the 
table. After the usual preliminary business, in- 
cluding the reading of the minutes or certificates 
of Friends in attendance from other Yearly Meet- 
ings, the epistles addressed to that meeting, from 
all the other Yearly Meetings, were read, and a 
committee nominated to essay replies. 

In the afternoon the representatives, to whom 
the choice of a clerk and assistant had been refer- 
red at the close of the morning sitting, offered the 
name of Hugh Balderston for the former, and 
Francis T. King for the latter station, which was 
agreed to by the meeting. The general epistle 
from the Yearly Meeting of London was read, and 
five hundred copies directed to be printed for dis- 
tribution among their members. 


Marriep—At Friends’ Meeting, Spiceland, Hen- 
ry co., Indiana, on Fifth-day, the 20th of 11th mo. 
last, Jaco Tayior, of Clinton co., Ohio, to Saran, 
daughter of George Evans, of the former place. 


——, on the 25th of 8th month last, at Friends’ 
Meeting, Hopewell, Henry co., Indiana, Cuar.es 
Reece, of Rush county, to Eunice, daughter of 
Benjamin Dennis, late of the former place. 


Diep—At New Bedford, Mass, on the 26th of 
7th mo. last, after a painful and protracted iilness, 
Mary, wife of Barnabas Taber, an esteemed Elder 
of New Bedford Monthly Meeting. She had been 
entirely deprived of sight for several years before 
her decease, from the effects of neuralgic disease, 
and, until near her close, was a great sufferer from 
the same cause. Her friends have the consoling as- 
surance that, through unmerited mercy, she has 
been clothed upon with a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens, and been permitted 
to join those who have passed through much tribu- 
lation, and have washed their robes and made them 
white in the biood of the Lamb. 


—, At the residence of Jasper Cope, in this 
city, on the 6th inst, Desoran Gonpy, a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting, in the 
58th year of her age. 


WANTED. 

A teacher for Friends’ School, at Crosswicks. 
To a well qualified Friend a liberal compensation 
will be allowed. Application may be made to Ro- 
bert Parry, Recklesstown, Burlington co., N. J., or 
to Samuel Allinson, Jr., Yardville, Mercer county, 
New Jersey. 

10th mo. 23d, 1852. 


For Friends’ Review. 
DISASTER ON LAKE ERIE. 

It was at one time reported, that among those 
who perished at the recent terrible collision on 
Lake Erie,* was a sister of Elihu Burritt. The 
following statement, from herself, not only recti- 
fies the incorrectness of the report, but gives so 
graphic an account of the awful scene, that it 
will be read with deep interest. B. 


“ T awoke about five minutes previous to the 
concussion which caused the destruction of so 
many unfortunate beings. I did not at first feel 
alarmed, thinking that nothing serious had hap- 
pened. My room-mate, however, sprang out of 
her berth, and, seizing me by the hand, inquired 
in atone of terror what could be the matter. I 
endeavored to quiet her, but soon perceived that 
some great change had come over the boat. The 
machinery seemed to be disabled, and was fast 
suspending its operations. 

“ The bell commenced tolling at this moment, 
which indeed was a death knell to many a poor 
soul. I listened a moment, and there followed 
immediately the most heart-rending cries from 
every part of the boat. ‘Fire!’ and ‘We are 
sinking!’ I arose from my berth, and looking 
out of my window saw at once that we were going 
down rapidly. I then left my state-room, taking 
nothing with me but one of those stools called 
life preservers, expecting to test its efficacy in a 
few moments. As I reached the deck I witness- 
ed a scene of which those who read the newspa- 
per accounts can form but a very faint idea. 
Friends were embracing each other for the last 
time—lips met lips that were in a few moments 
cold in death. Those tones, so full of agony, 
are still ringing in my ears, and will be remem- 
bered by me till human sorrow and suffering are 
forgotten. One thought afforded me much com- 
fort in this trying moment—that I had no friend 
with me; I was glad that all I loved were away. 
Scores of persons were now jumping overboard, 
on my right hand and on my left; the water was 
too deep for me to remain longer in the position 
I then occupied, and I made an attempt to climb 
upon the hurricane-deck, but fell twice ; the third 
time I succeeded. When I reached this highest 
part of the boat I looked in every direction for a 
light, but could discover none nearer than the 
stars, nor any help nearer than He who reigns 
above them. There seemed time but for the one 
solemn thought, that here, beneath thirty fathoms 
of water; far from friends or the green shore, I 
was to find my last resting place. The veil that 
separated me from the unseen world seemed al- 
ready turned aside for me to enter. A poor Ger- 
man clung to me, and in broken accents begged 
me to pray for him. ‘He was a wicked man,’ 
he said, ‘and did not know how to pray.’ I re- 


*See notice of the circumstance, in last volume of 
this paper, page 800. 
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minded him that ‘Our Father’s at the helm.’ I 
noticed a gentleman kneeling down by a cross- 
beam. I went and knelt down by his side, and put 
my arm through his as he engaged in prayer. 
The water was now even with the hurricane-deck. 
Just at this moment I saw the light of the steamer 
Propeller, that had struck us. The water about 
us was black for some distance with the heads of 
persons struggling for life. As the Propeller 
was nearing us our boat seemed to retain its po- 
sition—the reason God only knows. There was 
a spot a few feet square still above water, and all 
the living persons left on our vessel were clus- 
tered upon it. The other steamer at last came 
alongside, and took us all off. I was the last 
lady who left the wreck, and was lifted by three 
men into the Propeller. Here the scene was 
harrowing in the extreme. This vessel was also 
seriously injured, and it seemed very uncertain 
whether we should not be subjected ‘to a repeti- 
tion of all the horrors from which we had just 
escaped. Parents were asking frantically for their 
children, brothers looking eagerly in every face 
for a lost sister, friends loudly lamenting’ their 
missing companions. The lady who had first 
awakened me to a sense of our danger was gone. 
Une young lady was the only survivor of a family 
of six, on their way from England to the far 
west ; she had not a friend on this side of the 
Atlantic. When we were landed at Erie I had 


to walk a considerable distance barefooted and 
bareheaded. I was seriously bruised, and almost 


covered with some tar into which I had fallen. 
We were received and treated with the greatest 
kindness at one of the hotels. We had clothes 
brought to us by the ladies of the place, and 
every thing done to us that was in their power to 
do. I arrived home the following Monday, very 
weak and debilitated, but can never forget what 
obligations I am under to the Lord for his saving 
mercy, when more than two hundred of my fel- 
low-passengers were lost. 
E. B. CornweEtt.” 


PROHIBITORY LIQUOR-LAW CIRCULAR. 

The following address was put in circulation a 
short time prior to the recent election in this 
State. The object evidently was, to promote the 
election of members to the Legislature favoura- 
ble to the enactment of laws to protect our citi- 
zens from the incalculable evils arising from the 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
The time is now past when this address might be 
expected to exercise any influence on the choice 
of legislators for the approaching session ; yet, 
the statistics here presented to view, which appear 
to have been carefully formed, exhibit such an 
amount of expense to the community, as to enti- 
tle them to a place in the Review. Though these 
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statistics relate, almost exclusively, to the city 
and county of Philadelphia, the destructive in- 
fluence of inebriating liquors is not, by any 
means, peculiar to this city or its vicinity. It is 
quite time that the friends to order and morals, 
should be aroused to the exertion of their influ- 
ence, in a peaceful and constitutional manner, 
toward expelling this hydra-headed monster from 
our land. It is worse than futile for any class of 
citizens to plead a right to deluge our country 
with wretchedness, pauperism, and crime. 


To the Tax Payers, Voters of the City and County 
of Philadelphia. 

Fettow Crrizens,—A Circular, issued by 
tavern keepers and others, dealers in alcoholic 
liquors, fully makes up the issue, and puts it to 
the people, whether the present tavern license 
system, with all its terrible consequences, drunk- 
enness, beggary, riot, crime, and heavy taxation, 
is to be supported in our community, or 1s to be 
abolished. They call upon all, as their friends, 
to vote against every candidate to whom they 
have any objection, and to maintain what they 
call their rights. These rights are, to send every 
year 10,000 persons to the prisons ; 3,000 to the 
Alms-house ; 600 to the insane hospitals and 
asylums ; 20,000 before mayors and magistrates; 
to promote riots and bloodshed ; to stimulate the 
depraved to burn houses, to steal, rob, and mur- 
der; to fill our streets with beggars ; to make in- 
mates for brothels; to excite firemen to brutal 
conflicts; to create and perpetuate the necessity 
of an extra police; to make families wretched ; 
to consume men’s substance, and the hard-earn- 
ings of the poor ; to put the City and County of 
Philadelphia to an annual expense of more than 
$400,000 (fowr hundred thousand dollars,) in al- 
leviating the miseries, or punishing the crimes, 
engendered by their destructive | traffic 5 with 
hosts of other evils pernicious to civil society. 

The number of persons committed, last year, to 
the County Prison, was 11,004, of which 10,110 
were discharged without trial, leaving only 894 
charged with serious offences and misdemeanors. 
The 10,110 were cases of intemperance, or resulting 
from habits of intemperance, so that out of every 
12 that were committed, 11 were from causes 
arising from indulgence in alcoholic drinks. 

The number of paupers admitted into the 
Blockley Alms-house, during the last year, who 
were addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
was 3,606, while there were 1,114 adults of all 
other classes, and 280 children. If the propor- 
tion of children is taken at the same ratio as the 
adults, nearly three-fourths were children of 
drunken parents. 

From these two sources, the Alms-house and 
the Prison, we have sufficient data from which to 
estimate the cost, to our city and county, of sup- 
porting the cause of rum and ruin. 
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The Penitentiaries, Houses of Refuge, and 
Blockley Alms-house, cost this city and county 
more than $1,640,000, (one million six hundred 
and forty thousand dollars, ) the interest of which, 
at five per cent., is $82,000, (eighty-two thou- 
sand dollars.) The amount of poor-tax assessed 
for the year 1851, was over $220,000, (two 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars.) he 
expenses of the County Prison are, in round 
numbers, $34,000, (thirty-four thousand dol- 
lars.) The Eastern Penitentiary costs the 
county $5,000, (five thousand dollars.) The 
two Houses of Refuge; $13,000, (thirteen 
thousand dollars.) The Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, $24,000, (twenty-four thousand dollars.) 
The City Police $150,000, (one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars.) The Marshal’s Police, $95,000, 
(ninety-five thousand dollars.) These annual 
expenses amount to the sum of $623,000, (six 
hundred and twenty-three thousand dollars.) 
Now, as we have shown, that eleven-twelfths of 
the commitments to prison, and nearly three- 
fourths of the admissions to the Alms-house, 
are to be ascribed to intemperance, we are mode- 
rate when we take three-fourths of that sum to 
be chargeable ‘to the vice of our present License 
System, that is, over $460,000, (four hundred 
and sixty thousand dollars, ) annually drawn from 
the community, by public taxation, to support 
liquor dealers in their business. But this is not 
all. Weare to consider the costs, from the same 
cause, of the numerous asylums and hospitals 
which honor our city and county, and which are 
founded by private benevolence; and the ex- 
penses of the voluntary associations for the help 
of the destitute, as well as the personal contribu- 
tions, through almost innumerable channels, for 
the relief of the poor. We have no means of 
estimating these, but they certainly swell the 
yearly cost of intemperance much beyond half 
a million. But we do not stop here. The cost 
of all the liquor that is drunk is just so much 
of the means of human subsistence worse than 
annihilated. This item amounts to millions. It 
is the purchase money of conflagrations, riots, 
bloodshed, theft, robbery, murder, and misery 
and ruin to thousands. 

If the great amount of money, publicly and 
privately expended to sustain the vices of intem- 
perance, was laid out in opening the avenues of 
commerce, in making railroads and canals, im- 
proving our wharves, streets and alleys, or in ex- 
tending the benefits of our public school system, 
or for any other useful purposes, it would ineal- 
culably increase the prosperity of our community, 
but it is now employed in producing incalculable 
evil. 

We now ask you, fellow-citizens, seriously, in 
this important issue, which side are you on? 
Are you in favor of sustaining the present vices 
and taxation? Will you not aid and support the 
cause of public order, morality, economy, and 


prosperity ? We appeal to you as moral people, 
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as good citizens, as benevolent men, to vote in 
favor of destroying a great social and moral evil ; 
to vote against drunkenness, and in favor of 
sobriety. The liquor vender may brand the cause 
of temperance as fanatical, but let him first in- 
spect the wards of the prisons and alms-houses, 
and visit the cells of the maniacs in the insane 
asylums; and when he has contemplated the 
misery of the two first, and listened to the wail- 
ings from the last, let him, if he has the moral 
strength left to do so, then utter his denuncia- 
tion. We finally appeal to the drinking man 
himself, to vote against a system thatallures him 
to degradation, and against the cause of the men 
whose interest in filling their pockets it 1s to 
tempt him to his ruin. 

On behalf of the Committee of Superintendence. 

D. M. Fort, M. D., Chairman. 





ON PREVENTABLE DEATH. 


BY DR. KEIN THALER. 
(Concluded from.page 76.) 


The connection of fever with bad drainage and 
ventilation is most marked. Year by year many 
of the more unwholesome courts and alleys of 
London yield an almost continuous stream of fe- 
verous dead. The few houses of such localities 
often present in one year parochial cases of fever 
varying from 150 to 200, or 250 and more! 
And those whose profession calls them into daily 
contact with such scenes well know dozens of 
such culs-de-sac of life, where typhus, once in- 
troduced, wanders round the court, as if unable 
to effect its exit, as if forcibly restrained in the 
magie circle which the wizard hand of bad ven- 
tilation and drainage has drawn around it. And 
where fever dwells, there cholera visits, selecting 
in its distant visitations the lines or spots of ill- 
drained and unventilated habitations with never 
failing accuracy, and claiming a number of vic- 
tims generally in strict’ proportion to those which 
ordinarily make the particular district unhealthy 
or the reverse ; while the attention generally be- 
stowed upon death by cholera has actually ena- 
bled the city officer of health to trace its enor- 
mous local mortality to the ill-drained relics of 
the brooks or marshes of previous centuries, and 
to show that this pestilence has, with ghastly 
geographical skill, darkened the map of London 
along the Old Fleet Ditch and the former Moor- 
fields Marsh. 

The same observation will, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to the mortality from erysipelas. This 
poison, which annually selects a large number of 
victims from women in child-bed, or men who 
have undergone surgical operations, is similarly 
exaggerated in its effects where these, its indirect 
causes, predominate. And of both fever and it 
we may confidently affirm that there is little 
reason to suppose that they have any causes ex- 
cept decomposition and contagion, or that they 
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ever occur except either as produced by the 
former or propagated by the latter agency. It is 
self-evident that the first is wholly preventable ; 
it is equally obvious that ventilation and cleanli- 
ness would, in a vast majority of instances, so 
diminish the contact of the healthy subject with 
liquid or gaseous exhalations from the diseased 
as virtually to suppress infection. To talk math- 
ematically, the danger is inversely as some very 
high power of the distance. Hospital practice 
shows that, a few feet of air once interposed be- 
tween the beds, we may scatter our fever cases in 
the wards, with no danger to those suffering from 
other complaints, and with remarkable advantage 
to those patients themselves. Unless met bythe 
greatest care in ventilation, a fever-ward does but 
concentrate the poison. 

The preventable character of infectious disease 
is still more strongly marked in the case of scar- 
latina and small-pox. As regards the latter, uni- 
versal vaccination would, directly or indirectly, 
almost suppress it; the direct effect being the 
protection from future attacks which it so con- 
stantly affords, and the indirect being the fre- 
quent interruption to the chain of contagion 
which even a diminution in the number of the 
unprotected would imply. Almost all the fatal 
cases of small-pox, so constantly occurring, are 
due to the neglect or refusal of parents to vaccin- 
ate their children. Some entertain a general 
prejudice against vaccination, the grounds of 
which they either cannot or will not explain. 


Others—by a kind of logic unhappily not limited 
to their class—argue that, as vaccination does 
not always protect from small-pox, therefore it 


never does. Others are predestinarians, some of 
the Calvinistic, some of the Mahommedan va- 
riety ; and decline, as the case may be, either to 
fly in the face of Providence, or uselessly to at- 
tempt to alter what is already predetermined, the 
death or immunity of their offspring. And so 
this form of homicide continues, and, at the pre- 
sent time, slays at the rate of about 1,500 a year 
in London alone. Vaccination and re-vaccina- 
tion, by means of the gratuitous medical relief 
provided by the state (and partially paid for by 
the proudest and poorest of respectable artisans) 
would save nearly every one of these lives. 

How far the course of these disorders is modi- 
fied by the ventilation, comfort and general cir- 
cumstances to which their poorer subjects are ex- 
posed the reader may almost imagine for himself. 
In the course of rather extensive practice amongst 
the poor, the writer of this article has gradually 
come to found his prediction of the probable 
course and termination of a case of scarlatina or 


small pox, less on the severity of the commenc- | 


ing disorder, or even the constitution of the pa- 
tient, than upon the sanitary state of the habita- 
tion in which he or she lies. And he has seen 
the removal to the clean, roomy and comfortable 
wards of a large hospital, followed by the rapid 
amendment and recovery of patients who, hu- 
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manly speaking, would inevitably have died in 
the squalid filth of their confined and crowded 
lodging; and this not only without any altera- 
tion in the medicines exhibited, but sometimes 
when the peculiar stage of the disease allowed 
very little active treatment of any kind what- 
ever. 

We next come to the large and fatal class of 
infantile disorders, where, leaving awhile the ar- 
guments which scientific medicines might offer, 
we shall again take our stand upon facts which 
are not only direct and incontrovertible, but are 
open to the understanding of any reasoning crea- 
ture. 

The disorders which threaten the tender or- 
ganization of the first few years of life, necessa- 
rily imply a somewhat greater mortality of this 
than of subsequent periods. Many of these 
deaths are, perchance, the result of a kindly 
though apparently harsh decree of nature, remov- 
ing the delicate being which never could have 
battled successfully with the physical realities of 
the world. 

Here, in England, thank Heaven! large fami- 
lies are common ; and no systematic child-mur- 
der of any kind disgraces our outward civiliza- 
tion; and in the middle classes the per centage 
of children actually reared is a very high one. 
Setting aside the successive decay of a consump- 
tive family as they attain the age most liable to 
this disease, or the yet rarer coincidences which 
sometimes mark out a number of healthy per- 
sons related to each other for accidental deaths, 
most of the members of such a household gene- 
rally grow up all the healthier in mind and body 
for the discipline and mutual dependence which 
such members and relationship imply. The vie- 
tims of parental cruelty and ignorance are very 
few. Rarely a child is sacrificed to Daffy, or to 
the hardening system, or to the stuffing plan. 
Occasionally an abnormal and misdeveloped ac- 
tivity of brain exposes the unhappy infant _who 
possesses it to the dangerous religious or intel- 
lectual enthusiasm of its parents; and the pre- 
cocious child, weighed down by the dispropor- 
tionate mental toil involved in efforts of imagi- 
native abstraction—which properly belong to the 
intellect of a very different age—dies a martyr 
to the fanatic stupidity of its parents, perhaps to 
be eulogized in small gilt tracts, circulated among 
shuddering playmates. As a rule, however, the 
majority of the children of affluence escape these 
evils. 

The number of deaths amongst children under 
five years of age in our large towns is at least 
twice as great as in the agricultural district be- 
fore alluded to. What is its proportion to the 
infant mortality of the affluent classes we cannot 
substantiate, and scarcely dare to conjecture, so 
incredibly high would it probably be. 

We crave the indulgence of our readers for the 
cursory way in which this article has treated 
many subjects deserving a longer and more 
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thoughtful handling. Some of them will pro- 
bably be more fully considered in subsequent pa- 
pers. We scarcely feel the need of apologizing 
for the irregular and strong language which 
sometimes will thrust itself into such discussions, 
for the lives of the public, and especially of the | 
more helpless, are, so to speak, required at 
the hands of our profession. And, unfortunately 
for mankind, the s/atements of the preceding par- 
agraphs are, at any rate, not at all exaggerated ; 
and many a man whose eye scans these pages, 
perhaps even the educated artisan who prepares 
them for the press, might corroborate and amplify 
their details. 

There is one argument which we cannot for- 
bear to use, selfish as its application may seem 
indirectly to be. Who that reads these lines has 
not been bereaved of those near and dear to him 
by death? Who cannot recollect the ghastly 
wound of their loss, or does not still feel oeca- 
sional throbbing and stinging pain in the hard 
cicatrix of sorrow that time has at length afforded? 
Any man who has ever lost a friend or relative 
from any of these preventable diseases, would do 
well to recollect, that he is a personal sufferer 
from the social evils to which we have now traced 
their origin; and that he is henceforth, as it 
were, bound to avenge the manes of the departed 
upon the still living assassin, and to appease his 
own feelings in a for once legal and laudable re- 
venge. While, similarly, he who has any affec- 
tion for any single individual of his kind, orany 
interest in his own existence, may be reminded 
that, whatever be the average of life, which his 
condition of ease and affluence confers, it is still 
far from amounting to an immunity from dis- 
ease. There is no escaping the task of sustain- ; 
ing part at least of the burden of our poorest and | 
most miserable neighbour or fellow-townsman. It ! 
is no instance of delirant reges, plectuntur Achivi. | 
We stand or fall, live or die, in great measure by 
the prosperity or misery, life or death, of the 
smallest and poorest of our social elements. The 
fever arising or abiding in the closeand sickening | 
court or alley, is wafted by an accidental breeze 
into the stately mansion, or lurks in the clothes 
which my lord receives fresh trom the hands of 
the “sweater” in his noisome den. The erysipe- 
las propagated amongst the crowded poor, renders 
the most trifling surgical operation almost equally | 
dangerous to the rich in his magnificent solitude. 
The heir of large estates jostles the urchin reco- 
vering from scarlatina in the streets, and the fa- | 
mily which “came over with William the Con- 
queror” is in a few days extinct. The rich mer- 











chant stumbles into a cab or omnibus, and at the 
same time falls into the arm of the grim skeleton 
King, who awaits him in the shape of a typhoid 
emanation from its latest occupant. In short, 
the mixture implied in a gregarious existence, 
renders us physically as well as morally respon- 
sible for the well-being of our neighbour, in so 
far as our actions can produce it; and the chap- 


less, motionless jaws of Death are constantly 
preaching to him who hath ears to hear, a terri- 
ble sermon on the text of our “universal brother- 
hood.” 

Perhaps few of our readers have hitherto suf- 
ficiently appreciated the terrible sarcasm upon 
our existing social arrangements which is con- 
cealed in that popular proverb, “God made the 
country, but man made the town.” These pithy 
sayings, which lie, as it were, atthe very heart of 
the people, seem sometimes to anticipate the sci- 
entific discoveries of ages, and to be destined to 
appeal to whole cycles of human intellect as well 
as passion. Nor are they the less true in their 
general sense, that every man affixes to them his 
own special private interpretation, which is some- 
times a substitute, but more frequently a tag for 
their catholic meaning. Thus the lover of na- 
ture would explain the comparative advantages 
implied in the above apophthegm by saying that 
the country meant a clear sky, fresh breezes, 
green grass, waving trees, running brooks, and 
the carol of birds; while, conversely, town was 
associated in his thoughts with a pall of smoke, 
the reek of shambles, sewers and gas-pipes, a 
muddy pavement, rows of grimy brick houses, 
open gutters, and an evening concert, where the 
parts of nightingales were “ kindly taken, on an 
extremely short notice,” by an infinity of cats. 
The man of delicate organization would merely 
refer to it as affording a mysterious explanation 
of the fact that, somehow or other, he never feels 
well in London; that he has headaches and lan- 
guor, bad appetite and low spirits, and is only re- 
lieved on returning to the spud and paternal 
acres, to which he feelsthe imperious attachment 
described long ago by Horace.* 

But all men are not mere lovers of nature or 
dilettanti agriculturists. Many are wrestling for 
bread, and some for duty, the necessary indwel- 
lers of large towns, preoccupied by an all ab- 
sorbing struggle, which makes life one long con- 
tinuous action, and scarce gives time for the re- 
finements of sensation. 

It is for these, apparently the least concerned 
in the application of our proverb, that the para- 
doxical fate has reserved its fullest force. For 
them, alas, man has made the town; neglecting 
the means of information and improvement, and 
practically ignoring the choice of good and evil 
which God has given him ; has so made it, that 
it not only lacks the dispensable pleasures of the 
country, and disturbs the finely suspended balance 
of delicate health, but clutches and wrests away 
the very life of a large proportion of those in- 
habitants whom it was constructed in order to 
defend and associate in common exertions for a 
publie and general good—which, be it remem- 


*Gaudentem patrios findere sarculo 
Agros 
Nunquam dimoveas. 

Book i., Ode 1. 
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bered, is after all but the coé@fficient of their 
private and individual happiness.— Tait’s Maga- 
zine. 


CHANGE OF SURFACE IN EGYPT. 


So far as Herodotus describes his own observa- 
tions, everything is trustworthy, accurate, and 
excellent. Thus he clearly perceived, that the 
soil of Egypt was rising by the yearly deposits 
of the Nile remaining behind after the inundation. 
At present the progress of that elevation can be 
traced far better through the course of so many 
centuries, and his observations are seen to be 
perfectly correct ; we are enabled to confirm them 
and carry them out with still greater precision. 
It is inconceivable that down to our own times 
people have been blind to this fact; and my 
father was the first who again made the observa- 
tion, that the Nile annually leavesa deposit behind 
it. In one place where the bank of the Nile had 
broken down, he found a number of strata, which 
were placed upon one another like layers of paper. 
In places where the succession of strata is not 
disturbed by agriculture, as by the water side, 
the uppermost layer acquires through the heat of 
the sun such a hardness, that it remains distinct 
from the lower deposit, and a year later is solid 
enough to resist the dissolving influence of the 
water. Thus the upper and lower strata remain 
distinct, just as in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh, thin strata of coal are found between layers 
of sandstone. The learned, from overbearing 
ignorance, have had recourse to the strangest 
hypotheses, and have made difficulties in which 
there is no sense. They have denied the eleva- 
tion, because, they say, if it had continued from 
the day of Herodotus, Egypt would have extended 
farther into the sea than it does. But Egypt 
actually has extended farther into the sea, ‘and 
in the interior the country has risen still more 
than towards the sea, where downs were gradually 
formed. Many tracts which were overflowed in 
ancient times, are no longer reached by the Nile. 
The inundation which Herodotus describes as 
occurring throughout Egypt, happens at present 
only in the neighbourhood of Damietta.’ In his 
time many districts, which are now filled up and 
form a high land, were complete swamps. In 
like manner, some of the great ancient lakes, as 
the one near Pelusium, are now partly changed 
into marshes, and partly have become high and 
arable land. While Upper Egypt has lost land 
by being covered with sand, far more land has 
been gained in Lower Egypt, which is now culti- 
vated to a greater extent than in ancient times. 
This change, by which the banks of the Nile have 
been raised, necessarily raised the bed of the 
river also; but the latter has taken place only to- 
wards the mouth of the river, and the conse- 
quence of this is, that the mouth has become 
more and more obstructed by the accumulation 
of sand. In ancient times it was possible to sail 
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in galleys up the river as far as Memphis ; nay, 
as late as 400 years ago, the Venetians sailed a 
considerable distance up the river, while at present 
it is scarcely possible to enter the river with 
small boats. Had the Nile, like the Rhine in 
the Netherlands, been dammed in by dykes, the 
bed of the river would have become higher than 
the surrounding country ; fortunately for Fgypt, 
this has not been done, but towards the sea, the 
bed of the river has become so much higher, that 
the navigation from the sea becomes more and 
more difficult. The mouth of the river advances 
but very slowly, the Etesiae keeping back the 
water of the Nile; if they did not blow at the 
season when the Nile is high, the deposit of the 
Nile would be carried farther, and Egypt would 
increase more rapidly. The Po, which has no 
opposition to encounter, quickly pushes its mouth 
forward ; this is less the case with the mouth of 
the Mississippi, the current from the gulph of 
Mexico running against it.” —Atheneum. 


EXTRACT FROM WILBERFORCE’S PRACTICAL 
VIEW. 

In the mind of the true Christian the awful 
truth has sunk deep, “ The things which are seen 
are temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal,” and in the tumult and bustle of life, 
he is sobered by the still small voice which whis- 
pers to him “The fashion of this world passes 
away.” This circumstance alone must, it is obvi- 
ous, constitute a vast difference between the ha- 
bitual temper of his mind, and that of the gene- 
rality of nominal Christians, who are almost 
entirely taken up with the concerns of the pres- 
ent world. They know, indeed, they are mortal, 
but they do not feel it. The truth rests in their 
understandings and cannot gain admission into 
their hearts. This speculative persuasion is al- 
together different from that strong practical im- 
pression of the infinite importance of eternal 
things, which attended with a proportionate sense 
of the shortness and uncertainty of all below, 
while it prompts to activity from a conviction 
that “the night cometh when no man can work,” 
produces a certain firmness of texture, which 
hardens us against the buffets of fortune, and 
prevents our being very deeply penetrated by the 
cares and interests, the goods or evils of this 
transitory state. Thus this just impression 
of the relative value of temporal or eternal things 
maintains in the soul a dignified composure 
through all the vicissitudes of life. It quickens 
our diligence, yet moderates our ardor; urges us 
to just pursuits, yet checks any undue solicitude 
about the success of them, and thereby enables 
us in the language of Scripture “to use this 
world as not abusing it,” rendering us at once 
beneficial to others and comfortable to ourselves. 


Where mirth ends sorrow often begins. 
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THE APPLE OF THE DEAD SEA.* 


We made a somewhat singular discovery when 
travelling among the mountains to the east of 
the Dead Sea, where the ruins of Ammon Jerash | 
and Ajoloun well repay the labour and fatigue | 
encountered in visiting them. It was a remark- | 
ably hot and sultry day. We were scrambling | 
up the mountain through a thick jungle of bushes | 


the Dead Sea, when I saw before me a fine plum- 
tree, loaded with fresh blooming plums. I cried 
out to my fellow-traveller: “Now, then, who will 
arrive first at the plum-tree?” and as he caught 
a glimpse of so refreshing an object, we both 
pressed our horses into a gallop, to see which 
would get the first plum from the branches. We 
both arrived at the same moment; and, each 
snatching at a fine ripe plum, put it at once into 
our mouths, when, on biting it, instead of the 
cool, delicious juicy fruit which we expected, our 
mouths were filled with a dry bitter dust, and we 
sat under the tree upon our horses, sputtering, 
and hemming, and doing all we could to be re- 
lieved of the nauseous taste of this strange fruit. 
We then perceived, and to my great delight, that 
we had discovered the famous apple of the Dead 
Sea, the existence of which has been doubted and 
canvassed since the days of Strabo and Pliny, who 
first described it. Many travellers have given 
descriptions of other vegetable productions which 
bear analogy to the one described by Pliny; but, 
up to this time, no one had met with the thing 
itself, either upon the spot mentioned by the an- 
cient authors or elsewhere.—Curzon’s Visits to 
Monasteries in the Levant. 













RAZORS. 


Barbers often tell us that razors get tired of 
shaving, but if laid by for twenty days they will 
then shave well. By microscopic examination, it 
is found that the tired razor, from long stropping 
by the same hand, and in the same direction, has 
the ultimate particles or fibres of its surface or edge 
all arranged in one direction, like the edge of a 
piece of cut velvet; but after a month’s rest, these 
fibres rearrange themselves heterogeneously, cros- 
sing each other and presenting a saw-like edge, 
each fibre supporting its fellow, and hence cut- 
ting the beard, instead of being forced down flat 
without cutting, as when laid by. These and 
many other instances are offered to prove that the 
ultimate particles of matter are always in motion ; 
and they say that in the process of welding, the 
absolute momentum of the hammer causes an 
entanglement of orbits of motion, and hence a re- 
arrangement, as in one piece; indeed, in the cold 
















* In our first volume page 231, we gave an extract 
from Robinson and Smith’s Travels in Palestine, in which 
is described a fruit found on the shores of the Dead Sea, 
termed by them Apples of Sodom, which bear a consirer- 
able resemblance to that above described. Ep. 





state, a leaf of gold laid on a polished surface of 
steel, and stricken smartly with a hammer, will 
have its particles forced into the steel so as to 
permanently gild it at the point of contact.— 
Scientific American. 


the instinct of the other animals of this world. 
and low trees, which rises above the east shore of | The most untutored oe searches Gus, contrives, 
alters and applies things, in a manner of which 
beasts seem utterly incapable. Beasts can please 
and help each other; but they do not send one 
another on errands—they have no contrivance for 
maintaining an intercourse, beyond the reach of ; 
their natural senses—they must see, hear, smell, 
or feel an object, to be assured of its existence. 
The cow moans when deprived of her calf, and the 
calf for its dam, in the hearing of other kine ; but, 
though these feed with them in the same pasture, i 
none seem to heed any thing more than the lowing, 
and hardly that, or to have any inclination or 
ability to relieve the sufferers by bringing them 
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The reason of man is a faculty different from 


together.— Dillwyn. 


For Friends’ Review. : 
SILENT WORSHIP, 


“ Keep silence before me, O islands, and let the people renew 
their strength "’—Isatan 41st chap., Ist verse. 


** In the silence of all flesh hath God perfected praise.”’ 
How beautiful it is to see, 
Before the great I am, 
A gathered people, bowed in prayer, 
The purchase of the Lamb, 


‘No angry gassions here can mar” 
The peace that’s o’er us spread, he 
For now, our faith is firmly placed % 
On Christ the holy Head. 


No noisy hymns, from sinful lips, 
In mocking praise ascend ; 

No organ notes, whose deep toned peals i 
The charm of music lend ; 3 


“ No pagan rites we celebrate,” 
We own no priestly powers, * 

But humbly ask the God of heaven 4 | 
To melt these hearts of ours. 


To feed us with that holy food 
His sacred love hath given, 

Invigorate our drooping souls 
To tread the path to Heaven. 


And Oh! when in confrition bow'd Si 
When gather'd in His name, f ) 
How precious to the hungry soul, 
The morsel we obtain. 


That little cramb His holy hand i , 
In love supreme provides, aa 
A richer banquet far affords, ¥ : 


Than all the world besides. 
Then deem it not an idle thing, 
That thus we often meet, 
To bow before the Lord of Hosts, 
Beside his mercy-seat. 5 


And, Heavenly Father, may it be 
Thy will to bless us there, 

And as we ask Thy guiding Hand, 
Oh! grant our earnest prayer. 


Rusticus. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren INTELLIGENCE.—The steamship America | 
arrived at Boston, on the 14th, and the Arctic, at 
New York, on the 16th inst., bringing Liverpool 
dates respectively to the 2d and 6th insts. 

The Arctic brings intelligence of the wreck of the 
American ship Mobile, on Arklow Bank, on the | 
night of the 28th uit. There were sixty passengers | 
on board, and the crew consisted of 23 hands, of | 
whom, only one passenger and eight sailors were 
saved. 


Enxcianp.—The Cabinet Ministers are expected 
to assemble in London about the 14th of the present 
mouth, for the purpose of settling the period for the 
meeting of the new Parliament. 

Kossuth is living in privacy at Kensington Ter- 
race, London. Macintosh, the India-rubber paten- 
tee, advertises a new paint, made of caoutchouc, 
for ship’s bottoms, which, by lessening the resist- 
ance, increases the speed two knots an hour. 


IneLanp.—The emigration from Ireland contin- 
ues to an unprecedented extent, and is constantly 
augmenting. 


France —The proclamation of the Empire is 
now considered certain, the only question being 
that of time. The different European Goveinments 
have been officially notified of the President’s iu- 
tention in this respect. 

The Messager de Gand states that all the heads 
of the linen factories in that neighbourhood have 
had a meeting to take into consideration the present 
critical situation of their business in consequence 
of the commercial differences between Belgium and 
France. The meeting decided to send a memorial 
to the Belgian Government! to impress on it the ne- 
cessity of an immediate resumption of negotia- 
tions. 

On the night of the 20th ult., M. Charconnac, a 
pupil at the Observatory of Marseilles, discovered 
another new planet in the constellation Pisces. At 
midnight its right ascension was 2 degrees 48 min- 
utes, and its northern declination 1 degree 46 min- 
utes. On the 2Ist, at 10 hours 40 minutes, its right 
ascension was 2 degrees 36 minutes. and its declina- 
tion 1 degree 42 minutes. It appeared like a star 
of the ninth magnitude The Director of the Ob- 
servatory proposes to call it Massdlia, and to desig- 
nate it by the symbel (20.) 


Austria.—Thecamp near Pesth, has been broken 
up, and the troops have gone into winter quarters. 

Field Marshal Radetski, is about to retire from ac- 
tive service. It issaid that the death of the Duke 
of Wellington, has impaessed him unpleasantly 
with the fact, that even Field Marshals must die. 


SwitzerLanp.— Much suffering has been experi- 
enced in Switzerland in consequence of the over- 
flowing of the rivers. In the valley of Chamouni, 
the greatest inundation known for a century, has 
taken place, several] rivers having swollen into cat- 
aracts, sweeping away houses, &c., to an immense 
extent. 


Inp1a.—Dates from Caleutta are to 8th mo. 19th, 
and from Bombay to 91h mo. Ist. 

Disturbances-seem again likely to break out on 
the north-western frontier of Hindostan. Along the 
eastern boundary eae is nudisturbed. The whole 
country, from Peshawar to Kurrachee, had been de- 
luged by rain, and the Indus had’ overflowed its 
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banks, doing great damage. Severe shocks of earth- 
quake were felt at several places in Bengal Presi- 
dency, about half past four, A. M., 8th mo. 4th. 


Arrica.—M. Zucchi, a chemist, in the service of 
the Viceroy of Egypt, has discovered the means of 
clarifying the oil extracted from the grains ef cot- 
ton, and rendering it fit for use in manufactories. The 
Viceroy has secured to the discoverer the exclusive 
right for ten years of clarifying and seiling the oil. 

On the 13th ult., a fortress at Tunis accidentally 
blew up and did considerable damage to the city. 

A M. Rolle, who early in last winter had gained 
a point on the White Nile within four and a half 
degrees of the equator, has seut back an account of 
his discoveries, with a map, which has reached the 
French Geographical Society. It appears from his 
account that the upper part of the Nile channel is 
surrounded by great mountains, whch extend east- 
wardly from the Southern Abyssinian range, far to- 
ward the centre of the Continent, in a line curving 
to the South. In these mountains are nourished the 
many streams whose reservoirs supply the inunda- 
tions of the Nile, contisuing, as they do, for months. 
M. R. finds in that country the tradition of a white 
people who formerly brought merchandize from the 
South ; he supposes that these traders were Portu- 
guese, and that they crossed the mountains by some 
pass which is yet to be discovered. 

At about the same date with this communication, 
a Missionary, named Don Angelo Vico, was at a 
place which he calls Bellenia, on an eastern branch 
of the White Nile, between four and five degrees 
North latitude. 


Ca.irornia.—The steamer Illinois, and Sierra 
Nevada, from Aspinwall, on the 2d.inst., arrived at 
New York on the 13th. The Illinois brings 
$1.626,322 in gold. 

The health of Aspinwall and the Isthmus, has 
greatly improved 

The roads are in good order, and passengers leav- 
ing Panama in the morning anived at Aspinwall on 
the evening of the same day. 

The harvests were over : a large quantity of wheat 
and barley has been raised the past season, and the 
want of a sufficient number of mills is severely 
felt. The supply of flour iu the country was ex- 
tremely small, and the price consequently high, 
being, at last accounts, $25 per barrel. Mills are, 
however, going up throughout the country, and Cali- 
fornia, will probably soon be independent of for- 
eign supplies in this respect. 

Quartz mining is gaining favor among business 
men, and large sums will be invested this season in 
the working of the veins. It is said that rich de- 
posites of gold have been discovered east of Sierra 
Nevada, and in Mariposa a large company has been 
formed to visit and examine thoroughly this portion 
of the country. 


Demestic.—The President having received reliable 
information that 2000 men and boys in New York, 
have enrolled themselves for a new foray upon 
Cuba, has sent orders to the officers of the United 
States Government, in that city, for the faithful en- 
forcement of the neutrality laws, and obedience to 
our treaty obligations and the Jaws of nations. 


Ar extensive fire occurred in Cleaveland, Ohio, 
on the morning of the 12th inst. More than thirty 
houses were consumed, and a large amount of pro- 
perty was destroyed. 





